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“‘T have sent the Book according to your commands ; I should have sent it, if you 
‘* had not commanded me.”—Pliny the Younger. 





Address. 


OnE Leigh Huat in the prospectus of his ‘‘ Companion,” a lately 
deceased Periodical, after three pages of matter more tedious 
than amusing, concludes thus :— 


“« Being true men, we do not despair, if upon that,account only, of being 
considered as something new; and by way of proof that we can at least be 
original in what we omit, we defy the reader to say that we have begun this 
paper with ‘ Cicero has observed,’ or ‘It is a very frequent observation,’ or 
‘It is an observation that cannot be too often repeated,’ (an opinion by-the- 
by we extremely differ with), or ‘ It is an observation no less trite than true,’ 
or ‘Among the various vicissitudes of the human race,’ or ‘ Philosophers 
have remarked,’ or ‘In an age like the present,’ or ‘In the present en- 
lightened age,’ or ‘ At a period of society when,’ or ‘ Ata time when every 
press teems with new publications,’ or ‘It may justly be thought extraor- 
dinary,’ or ‘ No remark is juster,’ or ‘ There are few remarks better fouuded,’ 
or ‘In laying our plan before the public,’ or ‘In entering upon the arduous 
task before us,’ or ‘In all ages of the world,’ or ‘The human mind,’ or 
‘Man,’ or ‘ The man who.’—Let any body catch us who can at ‘ The 
man who.’” 


It is not with any feeling of triumph that we bring to the 
recollection of our Readers the failure of Hunt’s ‘“* original 
omissions ;” but, in earnest of our intention to depend on the 
originality of our matter, not of our words, we will, in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, make use of all the phrases, which the author 
of ‘‘Rimini” has denounced as common place. 

“It may justly be thought extraordinary,” ‘in the present 
enlightened age,’ ‘‘ when every press teems with new publications,” 
that, ‘‘in laying our plan before the public,” we do not pledge 
ourselves to do wonders, but modestly hope, that our exertions 
may merit the approbation and patronage of a discerning public. 
Unconscious of what ‘‘ philosophers have remarked,” not caring 
for what even “ Cicero has observed,” and totally heedless of all 
‘* observations no less trite than true” upon the subject, we ven- 
ture to assert, that ‘‘ it is a very frequent observation,” and “ an 
observation that cannot be ioo often repeated,” that ‘‘the man who,” 
““in an age like the present” ot “ all ages in the world,” engages to 
prepare ‘‘ the human mind” for. ‘‘ the various vicissitudes of the 
fuman race” deserves, at least, encouragement for ‘ entering 
upon so arduous a task.” . 


Vou. I. B 











2 THE CENSOR. 


We feel indescribable pleasure in laying before our Readers 
the first number of THE CENSOR, whose appearance, we cannot 
but know, they have been awaiting with an anxiety, almost bor- 
dering on torture, and with an interest which we are fully 
warranted in pronouncing breathless. 

When rumour of THE CENSOR was fainter even than the 
breath of Zephyr expiring on the breast of Flora, the longest 
established literary journals caught the whisper, and trembled ; 
the “‘ Literary Chronicle,” which had so lately exulted in its per- 
manence of nine years, flew to the ‘*‘ Athenzeum” for support, and 
the desolate Leigh found a death blow given to the lingering 
existence of his miserable ‘* Companion.” 

It was not our intention, however, to crush rising merit, and 
we are, therefore, sorry that we have been the means of putting a 
stop to the ‘“‘ Verulam,” a work in which we perceived something 
like promise. 

This extraordinary and unprecedented Literary Convulsion, 
can only be attributed to the astounding phalanx of unrivalled 
talent, which THE CENSOR has been so singularly fortunate in 
obtaining. 

It will be seen that we do not resort to the contemptible prac- 
tice of presenting ‘‘ Cuts,” to our Readers, and, were we to do so, 
we should be offering an unwarrantable insult to their under- 
standings. Where there is a deficiency of ability in the Literary 
Department, it may be found necessary to have recourse to the 
Engraver; but our Work, which can boast of the talents of some 
of the most distinguished writers of the day, 


‘* Needeth not the foreign aid of ornament.’ 


Our object is to feast the mind, not the eye; and we hope our 
readers will relish our intellectual treat, although it be presented 
to them without plates. 

It is our purpose to apply the dash of censure, wherever it may 
be deserved, and the spur of encouragement, wherever it may be 
beneficial; to rescue real talent from obscurity; to expose, and 
endeavour to correct, Public Abuses and Private Nuisances; to 
criticise, with the strictest impartiality, the Performances at all 
the Theatres; to Review, occasionally, New Publications, but 
not to fill up our pages with uninteresting extracts; and, though 
we do not intend to tire the patience of our Readers with long 
silly stories, yet under our principal heads sometimes to pre- 
sent a tale: to conclude, Gems of Poetry, which Apollo’s self 
might covet, will impart additional lustre to our pages; and, 
indeed, nothing will be wanting to render THE CENSOR the most 
novel and interesting Work that has appeared since the arking of 
Noah.—But the first number is before our Readers ; let it speak 
for itself. 
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THE CENSOR. 


Fascinating Mien. 
AN ESSAY. 


Of all the flies, that buzz about society, few are so popular 
as those fortunate or superticial enough to come under the deno- 
mination of fascinating men. A fascinating man is received 
every where, solicited every where, admired every where ;—in 
short, a fascinating man is sure to make his way. Yet, strange 
to say, notwithstanding the very enviable eclat attached to this 
engaging personage, and all the interesting plausibilities with 
which his character is generally supported, it not unfrequently 
turns out that your very fascinating man is (to speak as plainly 
as vulgarly) a very rascally sort of man. An hypocritical de- 
famer consistency with his reputation compels him to be; for, as 
there is diversity of opinion with respect to persons as well as 
things, among the former must occasionally be found many of 
his most intimate friends, whom, for the preservation of his own 
notoriety as a fascinating man, he will laud one day and scandalize 
the next, according to the interest or opportunity of the moment, 
but always in obedience to the sentiments of present company. 
A fascinating man is not uncommonly an impudent one, taking 
care, however, never to become vulgar: confidence is his aim, 
not effrontery. Coarse open vanity is intolerable; a genteel 
conceit is quite another thing. Evidently vain, but positively not 
aware of it, is an affectation by no means objectionable; on the 
contrary, this style of unconsciousness, elegantly exhibited, or only 
shewn in your encomiums on others, produces immense effect, 
especially on the fair sex, who are mightily taken with a foppish 
manner and a fine word—the principal, if not sole, attractions of 
a fascinating man. Art such as this, however, we should be 
content with calling folly, had it but one object in view—that of 
pleasing ; but libertines, which fascinating men generally become, 
do not stop here: captivation leads to corruption; with woman 
there is but one step from the one to the other, and never is. the 
descent so easily effected as when suggested by the tongue of a 
libertine. Let a man be known as such, and it will go a great 
way towards seducing the affections of the woman he desires; 
and this woman knows, whatever she may profess to the contrary. 
The author of Pelham has not penned a truer yet more disgusting 
sentence than the following:—‘* Mr. Conway had just caused two 
divorces, and, of course, all the women in London were dyin 
for him; judge then of the pride which Lady Frances felt at his 
addresses.” With which, pray, are our readers most pleased; 
Mr. Conway’s good taste, or my Lady Frances’ good fortune ? 
We trust from the paragraph just quoted, nor from any observa- 
tion that truth may hereafter compel us to make, no one will 
accuse us of improperly wounding the feelings of the female breast, — 
a breast which, sometimes pure, ever sensitive, and seldom firm, 
demands the most tender treatment; but our duty is a stern one; 
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we must expose society as it is, and, if the errors of humanity, 
even where a woman is concerned, require a sting to suppress 
them, the sting must be given. We may perhaps, therefore, in 
endeavouring to effect this, be constrained to appeal to her gentle 
bosom with more harshness than she may be disposed to bear,— 
a harshness, however, which a regard to her own welfare will 
alone dictate, and will (we ought perhaps for the sake of gallantry 


to admit) alone justify. But we swerve from our subject. 
Byron has said, 


‘* Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 
And Mammon wins his way where seraphs might despair.” 


Now, although we do not entirely agree with the desponding 
Bard, yet so little is the distance between this thesis and the 
truth, that we do not wonder at his mistaking them to be com- 
panions ; and, indeed, if a brilliant mind and passionate heart, 
like his, were compelled to think and feel as the above quotation 
would infer, we ourselves might almost come to the same sad con- 
clusion. We will not, however, do so without an effort to detect 
its fallacy, or discover the occasion of its truth: referring to 
the extreme sensitiveness which so uniformly pervades the breast 
of woman, we shall find some cause, and perhaps some excuse, 
for the triumph of her seducer. On his first appearance in society, 
the aim of a fascinating man is simply (as it is termed) to 
** execute the agreeable,” with satisfaction to others, and with 
ease to himself; but, the moment he discovers that his civilities 
are not considered heartless,—the moment he perceives that atten- 
tion induces affection,—that urbanity is repaid with tenderness,— 
that bright sayings are answered with brighter smiles,—the current 
of his thoughts is turned. Flattered by the susceptibility he has 
excited, his whole care is directed to its encouragement; cour- 
teous vivacity is exchanged for passionate earnestness, flaunting 
gallantry for serious admiration; till, at length, his amusement 
terminates generally in laughing at a dupe, or deserting a victim. 
Yet it is men, such as these, on whom women bestow their hearts, 
to whom they confide their happiness, and for whom they are 
willing to sacrifice their reputation; while those, possessing the 
most exalted sentiments and the purest feelings, merely because 
they are not warm enough to flirt nor mean enough to flatter, are 
looked upon as cold and contemptible! They will, however, do 
well to remember, that no character is so superficial, and, con- 
sequently, none so easy to support, as that of a fascinating man. 
Do they suppose, if a man of deep thought and serious aspect 
(a quiet, stupid looking swain, as we have heard some coquettish 
misses say) could condescend to imitate the butterfly, they so 
much admire, he would not instantly succeed, and, in a few 
minutes, make a greater fool even of them than of himself? 

But the fact is, the character is too despicable for mimicry ; 
and perhaps, after all, too insignificant for observation. 
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Hudgiana. 


ee: ee 
NEW BOOKS. 


In the press and shortly will be published, in eighteen volumes. 
folio, an abridged edition of «A Dip in the Baltic,” with a copious 
index and plates, engraved from sketches in water colours taken 
on the spot. 

The long-expected publication of ‘‘ Leaps through Switzerland,” 
is, we understand, only delayed by the author’s intention of in- 
corporating with it his highly popular work of ‘* Notes taken 
during a thirty-eight years’ Residence in Kentish Town.” 

In a few days the three hundred and twenty-ninth edition of 
‘«< Japanese Amusements.” The author has very carefully pruned 
this work, and added a new preface. 


THEATRICALS. 


We are credibly informed, that a new splendid Tragedy (which 
has been in preparation for several years, and the production of 
which has only been deferred by the extraordinarily magnificent 
singularity of the dress of the principal character) will positively 
be brought forward shortly after the opening of Drury Lane Theatre, 
entitled, ““ AIMATOEIS, the Lava Fiend; or, The Vesuvian 
Devastator.” 

That established favourite of the public, Mr. T. P. Cooke, will 
sustain the principal character, in which he will introduce nine 
hornpipes, six of which he will dance in fetters; he will also, in 
the course of the piece, engage with, and destroy, a real wolf, 
which will be kept without food for two months previous to this 
interesting conflict. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


Now exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, the stalk of 
the identical Apple, which Eve commenced and Adam finished. 
This relic will prove equally interesting to the antiquarian and 
gardener. Admission 5s. Catalogue 1s. 

Shortly will be exhibited, at the New Bazaar, a most wonderful 
phenomenon of nature,—a child, on whose eyebrows may be dis- 
tinctly traced the whole of the “‘ Statutes abridged,” corresponding, 
in every particular, with the last edition! 








say infant Bop. 


My infant boy, my infant boy, 
Lie still upon thy mother’s breast, 
And sleep, while thou canst still enjoy 
A guiltless and untroubled rest. 
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As yet thy soul is void of harm,— 
As yet thy mind is free from stain ; 

Then sleep ;—for oh! such holy calm 
May rarely be thy lot again. 


Thou smilest, boy,—thou would’st not smile, 
Pure as thou art, if thou could’st know 
The many paths of grief and guile, 
Through which it is thy doom to go. 


Long, long ere manhood’s track be past,— 
Perchance ere boyhood’s steps are o’er,— 
Thy heart may like a wreck be cast, 
All broken, on Misfortutie’s shore. 


But soft! thou art at rest ;—sleep on, 
And silent I will strive to be ; 

For though my days of rest are gone, 
My sighing must not waken thee. 





No, slumber on ;—and if, my boy, 
Thou dreamest of a mother’s tear, 
Start not ;—but sleep with greater joy, 

To think the eye, that shed it, near. 








A Fragment, 


How often are the most favoured of mortals dissatisfied with 
their fates, merely from ignorance of misery. Such unfortunate 
beings have only to cast their eyes around, and they will see 
many an object, whose apparent wretchedness will at once 
shew the superiority of their own situations, and convey to them 
a reproach for their ingratitude towards the ‘‘ Dispenser of all.” 

*T'was a bright autumnal evening; not a breath disturbed the 
ocean, which lay like the looking-glass of Heaven, reflecting 
its cleudless beauty, as if, enamoured of its own loveliness, it 
had smiled the winds to sleep, lest they should ruffle the surface 
of its mirror, or waft a cloud to intercept its view. 

Crowds were assembled upon the romantic beach of ,» and 
Nature and Man seemed alike happy; but the look of happiness 
was mockery to my mind, and I preferred the solitary pleasure 
of exploring the dark caverns, which the sea had formed among 
the cliffs: their gloominess better accorded with the discontent 
of my disposition than the laughing aspect of the dazzling main ; 
and the murmur of the waters, echoing through the long and numer- - 
ous recesses of the shore, harmonized more sweetly with my thoughts 
than the most joyous accents I had heard amid the multitude. To 
a mind, which can see through the emptiness of, what the world 
calls, society,—which can dare to exercise its own reason, and, 
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bursting the fetters of prejudice and education, break through the 
common thoughts of humanity,—solitude possesses an invariable 
charm; to wander in seclusion, by day; to linger upon the 
shores of ocean by night,—when nature is too cheerless and the 
hour too dark to tempt the crowd,—and view the heavens, 
clad in their robe of space, beset with glittering and endless 
worlds, was joy tome! To scan Infinity—to entertain what 
others were incapable even of imagining was my delight! 

I had proceeded a considerable distance and was now arrived 
at the end of one of the longest recesses, which conducted to an 
open space among the rocks, when I heard a voice exclaim, 
‘* Yes, dearest Emma, the morrow makes you indissolubly mine, 
and renders me the happiest of mankind!” <A deep silence suc- 
ceeded this ejaculation, as if the anticipation of so much bliss was 
too intoxicating and extatic for utterance. The softness of the 
sand had enabled me to advance unheard, while the distant mur- 
muring of the sea, reverberating through the hollows, had the 
effect of overpowering the sound of voices; so that 1 found my- 
self at the opening, before 1 discovered that I was encroaching 
upon the solitude of others, who were come there to avoid the 
world—but with feelings far differing from mine! IL might have felt 
that my presence would be obtrusive, and ought perhaps to have 
retraced my steps; but there was a passionate tenderness in the 
tone of the voice, which could only apply to a being of angelic 
nature, and I was impelled forward by irresistible curiosity. I 
was not disappointed ; a maiden of apparently seventeen years of 
age, fair and lovely as my fancy in its most lively moments 
ever created, was seated beside a youth, whose noble deportment 
and manly look contrasted well with her meek and feminine 
beauty: his arm encircled her waist, and she reclined, with doting 
confidence, on his bosom, while her upturned eye was fixed in 
silent adoration upon his countenance, which returned a look of 
kindred devotedness. The place was lone and desolate—but not 
to them who breathed only for each other! It was enclosed by 
lofty rocks, which almost shut out the light of day—but there 
was light enough for them, who only wished to see each other 
smile ! 

Disconcerted at my approach, they started up, as if I had 
broken the link of extacy in which their souls were bound: I felt 
it and retired. 

‘“Why cannot I,”—I inwardly and bitterly exclaimed, as I 
slowly turned away—‘* Why cannot I find one, like yon pure 
being, who could call my thoughts from their vast and wayward 
wanderings, and fix them, all and one, upon herself,—ene, like 
her, whom I could look upon, and worship, as the image of 
Heaven’? Fortunate, fortunate youth, how do I envy you the 
happiness which awaits you!” Full of such maddening thoughts, 
and picturing scenes of bliss which the lovers would enjoy, but 
which were denied to me, I wiled away the time, until I was 
startled by perceiving that the sea, without its usual notice of 
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approach, bad advanced a considerable way into the cave. f 
hastened onward, and only with the greatest difficulty attained 
the shore. For a time my own safety engrossed all my consider- 
ation; but no sooner had I arrived at home, than it flashed across 
my mind that I had not seen the lovers pass me on my return,— 
and that perhaps at that moment they might, too happy to dream 
of danger, be still lingering in their retreat. Doubt became cer- 
tainty—no time was to be lost; I hastened to the beach,—pro- 
cured a boat and assistance,—and proceeded, with all speed, to 
the spot. 

How my heart sank within me when I perceived that the 
deceitful waves had already filled the cavern. All was still, and 
the waters seemed too calm and quiet to be the instrument of 
death. Presently a speck of white appeared floating towards the 
entrance; seizing a rope in one hand, I plunged in and swam 
towards it:—’twas as I feared; the youth, with his betrothed in 
his arms, had just yielded to his fate! 

We returned with all possible expedition. The youth, by the 
time we had gained the shore, had recovered; ‘“‘My Emma! my 
Emma?” were his first words; she answered not : she was a corse. 
Never, never shall I forget the frenzy, with which he clasped 
her inanimate form to his heart, and invoked her to return to life ; 
or the agony, with which he reproached me for not arriving in 
time to rescue both, or too late to save either! My heart was 
full and I rushed away. ‘‘ Unhappy, desolate sufferer,” 1 ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ how cruelly have all your hopes been overthrown ! 
An hour since I coveted your fate, how much more enviable now 
is mine !!” 








GA and Duluess. 


As there exists no individual, however free he may be from 
ambition, that does not wish to appear to the best advantage in 
society, and as there are many who are at considerable pazns to do 
so, a few simple directions, as to the easiest method of effecting 
so desirable an object, may not be unacceptable to the Readers of 
THE CENSOR. 

The readiest mode of obtaining the reputation of a clever and, 
consequently, an agreeable man is by a display of Wit, or, in case 
you have it not, an affectation of wit, which is immediately to be 
acquired by a strict observance of the following rules :— 

1. If you would make others laugh, laugh yourself; there is 
much in sympathy; and, besides, if you utter a good thing, 
without appearing thoroughly to see the wit of it, your auditors 
will very naturally suppose it to be the effect of chance, and you 
will lose the credit of it accordingly. 

2. Always make long prefaces; for you are thus enabled to 
collect attention; and take especial care to render the opening 
part of your story as dull as possible, in order to create an 
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anxiety for, and give a relish to, the good thing to which you are 
paving the way. 

3. When you have exhausted your fund of witticisms, and dis- 
charged every one of your jokes, commence a personal attack ; 
but bear in mind, that, in doing so, it will be advisable to tix upon 
the most placid person in company, lest you should chance to 
meet with the ‘* retort uncourteous.” 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary simplicity of the above di- 
rections, and their somewhat anti-Chesterfieldish tendency, 
if they be fully acted upon, they cannot fail in producing the 
desired effect. 

But there is also another method of cutting a figure in Society, 
—namely, by Dulness ; and, if we are to judge ot its value by the 
number of its votaries, it is indeed a most valuable acquisition. 

It will be unnecessary to give the reader any positive directions 
how to set about being dull; for those, who are so, are generally 
indebted for it to nature: but, as there are many who are blessed 
with dulness to so great an extent that they know nut how to 
turn it to their advantage, it may be as well to inform them, what 
is requisite to render it useful and beneficial. 

When a stupid fellow gets into company, let him sit perfectly 
still, and say nothing; let his face be grave, and, if possible, 
mysterious; let him have some one at hand to puff him thus :— 
‘* My friend (though who would think it to look at him) is, 
I assure you, a man of immeasurable talent, brilliant wit, &c. 
but, unfortunately for society, be never condescends to shew it.” 

With such assistance the most consummate zany between the 
poles will pass off for a wonderfully clever fellow, whose abilities 
are of so high an order, that he admits none but his most intimate 
friends to the enjoyment of them. 








Affliction. 


Affliction! I love it;—do’nt prattle to me 

Of the joys that eternally wait upon thee ; 

They are heartless and cold or they never would last; 
For pleasure we know, when ’tis real, flies fast. 
Besides, what avails it though life yield no sting, 

If we still are without the best bliss it can bring? 
And who can be said to have tasted the best, 

If a shadow of woe never darkened his breast? 


Tis true on the bosom, where sorrow has sat, 

Some wounds will appear: but what care I for that? 
If a flower be dashed from its stem to the ground, 
Though bruised, just as fair and as sweet it is found ; — 
To be sure it is dying ;—the human heart too 

Will die with the cheek in its rosiest hue; 

But the flower’s far softer, and so is the heart, 

Than those who from life with less injury part. 
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If our way’s ever light, how are friends to be proved ? 
They can only be known when the light is removed : 
Whilst fortune illumine the path we pursue, 

*Tis easy for all to seem constant and true; 

Tis the smile in the desert that’s needed—the look 
That will shine on the heart, when ail else have forsook ; 
Let this be the fate even once of the sad, 

And the gay have no joy like the sorrowful had. 








Editors’ introduction of Themselves, 


As we intend, in each of our following numbers, to publish, 
in the shape of self-conversation, our observations and opinions, 
touching matters of popular interest, we deein it proper, before- 
hand, to introduce ourselves, in due order, to our Readers. 

We are a strange compound of three distinctly different cha- 
racters selected from the population of England; we are a Trinity 
im Unity; we are Haller Cust Dalrymple, Bertie Vyse, and 
Granville Fuller; and we form one CENSOR. 

Haller Cust Dalrymple, by some called, Esquire, is a deter- 
mined bachelor, possessed of more genius than fortune; although 
the one is sufficient to sustain the independence of the other: his 
wit is poignant, apt, and ready; his satire of an acidity even 
Prussic; his humour delightful; his mind strong and collected ; 
his temper somewhat imperious and occasionally violent; his dis- 
position harmless, but cold and uncharitable; his candour too 
unrestrained; his nature bold and unrefined :—in fact, he is a 
blunt and bitter sceptic, who delights in saying ‘‘ a good thing,” 
and makes a point of never sacrificing his wit to ‘‘ delicacy of 
expression.” Haller also (we had almost forgot) possesses, to 
the degree of a fault, a very superlative opinion of himself, which 
encourages a certainty of success in all his conceptions: the 
Reader must not, therefore, be surprised to meet, in our pages, 
with a confidence, amounting to gasconade, or, occasionally, with 
a coarseness of speech, almost descending to vulgarity. 

Perhaps no individual, throughout England, could be found 
better qualified for a Puspiic Censor than Haller; but, he is 
not sufficiently lenient: doubtless, he would apply the lash of 
Censure to proper objects; but, having never felt it himself, and 
being naturally severe, he would inflict without mercy: and, 
again, he takes so much delight in his oflice, that, when objects 
are scarce, the few, unfortunate enough to come under his dis- 
pleasure, would receive an undue share of it; for Haller devotes 
so many hours to the business, and, whether he find many or few, 
on whom to exert himself, he must be actively employed. 

To obviate Haller’s peculiarities, Bertie Vyse was associated 
with him in the office of Censor: Bertie Vyse, Esq. is a gentleman 
of family and estate in the county of Westmoreland; he is 
a profound scholar, a poet of the most delicate taste, a tole- 
rating and liberal friend, an unoffending adviser, a philanthropist, 
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a polished writer, and a most precise speaker; he has ex- 
panded and enriched his mind by a long sojourn upon the 
classic soils of Greece and Italy, and by frequent visits to the 
romantic Switzerland; while in England, he has principally 
resided in his own elegant villa, on the beautiful banks of 
Winander-Mere, occasionally delighting the metropolis by his 
presence: he is a bachelor more of necessity than choice, 
not having been able to find a being aimiable and sensible enough 
to become the companion of his refined solitude. 

In vanity Vyse is not exceeded by Dalrymple; but Bertie’s 
is vanity of a more elevated,—more correct order; it is the effect 
of study, of acquaintance with the world, of knowledge of his 
own powers, of comparison, and of experience. 

His faults are his excessive amour propre and the pitiable 
pitch of refinement and sensibility, to which he has brought his 
mind; his nerves are so finely strung that the least crudity of 
expression offends them more than—the cutting of cork; a tame 
or superfluous word sets his teeth on edge; vulgarity makes him 
tremble; and bad grammar completely overpowers him. Bertie 
has one other strange peculiarity; he is not very handsome, but 
is still so inordinately fond of his own looks that a room without 
a mirror is a dungeon to him: to look at himself is as necessar 
to him, as the taking of snuff is to others: he will cross out of 
his way to catch a glimpse of his person in streams and puddles, 
and purchase unnecessary articles for the sole purpose of luxuri- 
ating in the reflection of shop glasses ; in his own rooms, he, of 
course, has himself constantly in view: Dalrymple greatly 
checked this ridiculous vanity by presenting him with a pocket 
mirror. 

However, these extravagancies are but the dust which obscure 
the surface of a jewel, and Vyse was considered a most fit associate 
for, his very antithesis, Dalrymple: it was hoped the asperity and 
bluntness of the one, tempered by the polished elegance and mode- 
ration of the other, would constitute an admirable CENSOR; but, 
no sooner was the union effected than it was discovered to be not 
only unfortunate but insufficient: Dalrymple’s coarseness, with- 
out any mediation, fell too abrupt upon the delicate ear of Vyse, 
and the latter’s refinement was contemptible and almost insulting 
to the imperious former: they were extreme opposites, that, like 
oil and vinegar, would not coalesce, and, although two such de- 
cided negatives, they totally failed in producing an affirmative : 
in addition to this, the task of Censor of the vast and numerously 
populated city of London was found too heavy for them, even if 
their endeavours were directed by one impulse ; and, besides, there 
were many things too refined for Dairymple, yet not sufficiently 
elevated for the comprehension of Vyse. Thus it was found ex- 
expedient to incorporate a third, who might serve as a mediator 
between the two,—who, neither a Vyse nor a Dalrymple, might 
have enough of each to connect both. 

From a remote part of Devonshire was selected Mr. Granville 
Fuller, a gentleman retired, with a young and affectionate wife, 
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to domesticate upon a small estate which came to him by marriage ; 
however, the speedy appearance of a little Fuller and full pros- 
pect of a second induced him to take into consideration the pro- 
posal of his friends and schoolfellows Dalrymple and Vyse, and 
finally consent to become with them a Joint CENSOR. 
Granville Fuller is a man of education, of good taste, of culti- 
vated genius, strong mind, correct judgment, great cbservation, 
keen perception, perfect principle, aimiable and kind disposition 
and sound common sense: he is an enthusiast and always wraps 
himself too intensely in his undertakings,—even in things of the 
most trifling nature; he will descant upon the quality of his gloves 
or order his dinner with the same emphasis and ardour, as he 
would argue a point of theology or admire his favourite author ; 
at one time, he was becoming religiously fanatic and actually, in 
the fervour of his devotion, hurried to Jerusalem; but there, 
overcome by the intensity of his feelings, he could not remain 
longer than thirty minutes, in which short space of time, however, 
he gleaned sufficient matter to fill, together with meditations, &c. 
two thick quarto volumes, entitled, as some have been pleased 
to term ‘‘ ridiculously,” ‘*‘ Half an Hour in Jerusalem.” 
Granville is an anomally: he writes poetry and yet detests it; 
he studies elegance and avoids indelicacy, yet professes to like 
crudity ; he-.is a philanthropist at heart, a sceptic in manners, a 
satirist in speech, but liberal in feeling; he is petulant and rash, 
but alive to reasoning and aware of excess; and he allows, and 
smiles at, the frailties of human nature in all but in himself. 
Granville affects originality; he inveighs against all popular 
| opinions, and is prepared to condemn what thing soever the 
| public may view favourably; he admits no such thing as “ virtue” 
| to be, or at any rate denies that it is commendable ; for his maxim 
is, that ‘‘ to be virtuous is merely to abstain from vice and crime, 
which is decidedly our duty, and that it is only in consequence of 
man’s degeneracy that his natural and proper state of being is 
become virtuous :” he carries his notions upon this point to such an 
extent that he has written a long treatise upon the subject, in 
which he reasons and strongly concludes that the word ‘ virtue” 
ought to be expunged from the dictionary. 

Moreover he has contracted an offensive habit of never ac- 
knowledging the weakness of his arguments or the fault of his 
conduct, however palpable, until he has pertinaciously reasoned 
his friends and companions into a, sometimes serious, misunder- 
standing. 

This excepted, Granville possesses many of the good qualities 
of both Dalrymple and Vyse, for the most part only assumes their 
failings, and is exactly calculated to mediate between them. 

We, therefore, DALRYMPLE, VYSE, and FULLER, tres junctt-in 
uno, are the CENSOR: singly or dually we should be inadequate 
to the office, but incorporated together we hope to be effective. 

Our triplicate state may appear not always uniform—nay we 
confess that we are sometimes a being divided against itself; but, 
on every occasion, our disputes are put to the vote, and the opinion 
of our duality decides that of the trinity, and forms the unity. 
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Such as we are we intend to assemble ourselves on the Monday 
evening, preceding the publication of each number, expressly to 
talk over the business of the fortnight, when a faithful amanuensis 
will be present to take down our colloquy literally, for the purpose 
of publishing; in which our readers will find that we do not confine 
the lash of censure to the public alone, but oftentimes bestow it as 
severely upon ourselves as upon others ; and in our own correction 
itis hoped that many will not unfrequently perceive the correction 
of themselves. 

These conversations will be called ‘‘ Noctes Censoriz.” 








March of intellect. 


If intellect march much further, it is impossible to conjecture 
whither it will eventually carry us; it has already rendered those 
who were only qualified to serve behind counters unfit even for that 
occupation; we really hope that some counter attraction will 
shortly be discovered. 

Every shop boy aspires to literary honours, and, ever since the 
first appearance of Limbird’s twopenny ‘« Mirror,” which renders 
it so easy a task for these Tradi-Gentry to get into print, the 
town has been overrun with their effusions: we have had them in 
Portfolios, Hives, &c. and, indeed, some year or two since, a 
periodical was set up expressly for these handicraft literaturists, 
which was not inaptly termed ‘‘ THE Ass.” 

The Ass, however, having tired the patience of the public for 
a few weeks, died a very natural death, and it has been followed 
to the grave by many other publications, equally asinine in matter 
though not in name. 

Our scouts inform us, that trash, to the amount of about seven- 
pence per week, still continues to appear: we shall shortly in- 
spect this, and should our information prove correct, we shall 
reduce the said trash under the head of ‘*‘ Public Nuisances,” and 
dispose of it accordingly. 








Lines on a Broken Guitar, by Lady Caroline Lamb, 
Thy lyre is, like me, neglected; 
An useless burden now it stands ; 
By all, who once admired, rejected,— 
The sport and scorn of vulgar hands ! 


Time was, when decked in ribbons rare, 
Across thy bosom it was hung, 

And, only touched with tenderest care, 
Responded to the voice that sung. 


But now, alas! its charm is o’er, 
Of former talent but the token ; 

Its sweetest sounds are heard no more ;— 
Its chords are, as my heart is,—broken! 
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Singular Anecdote of Lord Byron. 


It is well known that one of the chief causes of Lord Byron’s 
melancholy disposition was his club foot ; but, as our readers are 
not, perhaps, aware of the intense degree in which his lordshi 
felt that deformity, we will relate an anecdote, which will afford 
them a convincing idea of the misery it occasioned him. It was 
late in the morning of a holiday at Harrow, when the noble bard, 
who was as lazy as sarcastic, was aroused by a knocking at his 
chamber door:—his lordship was in the act of robing himself to 
open it, when the impatient schoolfellow, who waited without, 
hurried into the apartment, and involuntarily fixed his eye upon 
the distorted foot. Byron, observing the gaze of his companion, 
without saying a word, seized a pistol which always lay loaded 
by his bed and furiously fired it at the intruder. Fortunately it 
missed; but the occurrence made a deep impression upon his 
lordship, who afterwards, with tears in his eyes, told the indi- 
vidual thus assailed, that he had that day looked upon the 
secret bane of his existence. 








sramatic Censor. 


As it is our intention that the theatrical department shall form 
a very important feature of our Work, we shall introduce the 
subject to our Readers by a few general observations on the 
present state of the Drama and of the Theatres. 


DRURY LANE. 


Drury Lane Theatre has, during the two last seasons, been 
under the management of Mr. Price, who, we understand, has 
| : been much more successful than his predecessor. Notwithstanding 
the praise, which has been bestowed upon this man’s manner of 
| conducting the above establishment, we must protest that his 
management has been, in many respects, far from judicious, and 
we shall proceed to prove our protestation by offering a slight 

review of the past season. 

First, as to the performers, whom Mr. Price has put forward as 
candidates for public favour. He commenced the season by in- 
troducing to the stage Mr. Kean junior, a young gentleman who 
possessed no qualification whatever to fill the station to which he 
aspired; a fact, which Mr. Price must, or ought to, have found 
out, before he permitted the youth in question to appear upon the 
boards; but the wary manager relied on the name of the performer 
to fill his house, and, to effect that object, he did not care what 
disgrace he brought upon the theatre. We shall, however, waste 
no more of our valuable space upon this unimportant subject, 
but proceed to Mr. Cooper, who was brought all the way from 
New York to perform Macbeth, in which part he met with such 
decided disapprobation, that he did not make a second attempt 
upon an English stage, but returned whence he came to inflict 
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himself upon the Yankees, with whom, we understand, he is a 
great favourite. 

Having spoken of the performers, whom Mr. Price has 
endeavoured to thrust upon the public, and having gained for 
them more fame by recording their fates in our pages, than 
they need ever hope to enjoy from their talents as actors, we 
shall now slightly notice the pieces which were produced, in the 
course of last season, under the above-named Price’s management. 
The first novelty was the Illustrious Stranger, a farce very nearl 
resembling one which had been previously damned at the Hay- 
market Theatre. To this succeeded a petite-comedy, called the 
Wealthy Widow, ‘being nothing more than a mere translation of 
a French piece, a much better version of which had lately been 
performed at the Theatre last mentioned. 

Among the other pieces were a tragedy, entitled Don Pedro, 
which was most unanimously and deservedly damned, and an his- 
torical drama, called Edward the Black Prince, founded on 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and mangled by Mr. Reynolds, which 
met with a similar fate. An old comedy, called Forget and 
Forgive was also palmed upon the vigilant manager as a new one, 
which, on discovery of the imposition, he very wisely withdrew. 
The only novelties at all successful during the season, were Ups 
and Downs, a comedy,—the Haunted Inn, a farce,—the Babes in 
the Wood, a pantomime,—and the Dumb Savoyard, a spectacle: 
the last of these pieces owes its success chiefly to its principal 
character—a Monkey !! 

So much for Price and his management ;—we must, at the same 
time, do him the justice to say, that he has paid some attention to 
the manner of casting the pieces; a measure in which we know that 
he has found his account. Before, however, he can hope to gain 
the approbation of THE CENSOR, he must make numerous im- 
provements in his mode of conducting Drury Lane Theatre; and, 
amongst other judicious alterations, let him dismiss Mr. Reynolds 
from the office of Reader, as it is impossible that any one, who is 
himself an author, can look, with an eye of impartiality, upon the 
production of a rival dramatist. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


This theatre, though it is unquestionably conducted m a much 
more spirited manner than its rival, has yet many faults in its 
management. The pieces produced are, generally speaking, 
more successful, and the company is certainly, in almost every 
department, more complete than at the other house; but the 
injudicious manner, in which the plays are sometimes cast, 1s 
deserving of the most severe reprehension. It is true that good 
actors are put into the principal characters ; but the effect of this is 
considerably marred by the incapability of those, to whom the less 
important parts are allotted. For instance; Mr. Duruset is a 
gentleman, who, as the occasional singer of a song, or (if he must 
act) as the deliverer of a message, may acquit himself with res- 
pectability, but who, as the performer of @ second or even third- 
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rate character, either in tragedy or comedy, cannot but annoy: 
his comic assumptions are dull, pointless, and insipid, and his 
tragic efforts are ludicrous in the extreme. In the course of last 
season, we had the pain of seeing him attempt the part of Wilford, 
in the play of the Iron Chest, amidst the hisses of a numerous 
audience; and, had it not been for the excellent acting of Kean, 
as Sir Edward Mortimer, we could not have set out the whole 
of the performance. 

If Mr, Duruset’s ambition induces him thus to insult the public, 
he ought to be discharged instantly, as a man dangerous to the in- 
terests of the theatre; but, if (as we suspect) the managers have 
put him into characters so much above his comprehension, they 
will soon be brought to a sense of their folly by the desertion of 
the theatre. We nave mentioned only Mr. Duruset, but—** Ex 
uno disce omnes.” We shall dismiss this subject, by recom- 
mending the managers, that, in the event of their having been 
rash enough to engage Messrs. Serle, Diddear, Claremont, ‘* cum 
multis aliis,” for more than one season, so as to render it impos- 
sible to effect their immediate dismissal, they, at least, take care 
that those gentlemen do not disgrace the theatre, and expose them- 
selves, by attempting characters, for which they possess no one 
requisite, but make them useful in some less prominent situation 
in the establishment. 

We likewise advise the managers not to employ so constantly 
Messrs. Poole, Planche, &c. in patching up old plays, aud 
translating French trifles, but to uphold the national drama, and 
encourage rising talent, of which we are convinced there is no 
dearth: the former system may be more economical, but the 
latter is a duty which they owe to the public. 

We sincerely hope, that the conductors of this establishment 
will profit by our hints, and that we shall shortly have to record 
the success, which, we make no doubt, would result from due 
| attention to our suggestions. 
| We shall, in our next number, treat of the English Opera House, 

the Haymarket, the Surrey, and the other theatres, and will then 
proceed to detached criticisms. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Srorza’s beautiful Stanzas are thankfully accepted ; we assure him that the in- 
sertion of them was only prevented by the first number’s being already in the press: 
they will be prominent in our next. We feel proud of his assistance. 

o our c/assical FRIEND, who objects to the word ‘* Fortnighily, 
Bisheptemeral for his special use. 

IsaBEL doubtless is a belle, but by no means is able to attempt the belles lettres. 

PHILEROS’s request is complied with. 

We beg leave to inform the enraged MINAX, that ‘‘ private defamation” is not the 
“* professed object” of our work :—however, let all, who may please to appropriate 
our remarks to themselves, know, that we keep a Gentleman at a noble salary, to 
accept all challenges and give cumplete satisfaction: The Editors themselves 
** don’t fight.” 


Published by COWIE & STRANGE, 64, Paternoster Row; J. ILLBERRY, 
1, Titchfield Street, Oxford Street; and J. CLEMENTS, 17, Little Pulteney 
Street, Golden Square. 
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